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THE MEN. 


The English have a courtesy, a dignity and a so- 
briety peculiar to themselves. We are like them to 
be sure ; but we are like them just in the same way, 
and about as much,as the copies of copies are like the 
originals, or as a portrait would be, if it were painted 
from description, or colored from a sketch. And yet 
we are so much alike, though not aware of it our- 
selves, that strangers instantly perceive the family re- 
semblance, and are able to detect our relationship in 
our foreheads. We are to the English, what young- 
er brothers, who are turned a drift upon the world, 
with a younger brother’s portion—poverty, zeal 
and courage, are, to the upholders of their pedigree at 
home. We are active, bold, stiff and peremptory ; 
the English are neither ; but they have a proud spirit 
of their own, which may always be trusted to, and a 
sort of chivalry which appears to be inbred—quiet, 
grave and unostentatious. They are gentlemen—we 
are men. They are part of a monarchy ; we of a 
republic. They are patricians ; we, plebeians. 

It may appear strange to a part of our countrymen 
who pride themselves on what they suppose to be their 
peculiarities, to be told that we are so like the Eng- 
lish, take us altogether—as a people, that strangers do 
not seem to be aware of any single, important and 
p evailin: difference, either in the moral or the social 
habits of the two nations. But are we to conclude 
that no such resemblance exists, merely because we 
oursélves are not able tosee it ? How many are 
they who cannot see resemblances in their children, 
though they are so remarkable as to arrest the passing 
stranger in the street, and provoke him to inquire if 
they are not the children of such or sucha person 
whom he knew in his youth, or had not seen for years? 


‘The English have some qualities which we appear 
to be without—or nearly so; and our people have 
some of which they asa péople, are destitute. Others 
we have in common,about which all that can be said, 
is, that we and they are somewhat alike,so far as these 
go. We of the north for instance are grave, and so 
are they ; but their gravity is peculiar. It is higher- 
bred than ours—it is not so natural. And their dig- 
nity is not our dignity—it is never so impressive, 
nor is it ever so awkward. Whether we are inferior 
to them, or they to us,however, in this very particular, 
would be another question—a question which is to be 
decided by neither party. We are unlike—that is an 
agreed thing ; but it does not follow, that because we 
are unlike, one party is inferior to the other, no more 
than it follows that our mode of gove:nment would 
be best for them, because it is best for us; or that our 
habits would be any better for them, than their 
habits would be for us, whatever we may think of the 
matter,merely because we know that our habits are, in 
general, what they should be for this country. Men 
are unlike women ; all the education in the world, all 
the care would not make them alike, any more than 
it would give a lioness a maine, or the dove acoat of 


the education in the world, though it were persevered 
in for ages, would not convert women intomen. But 
who shall] say that men are superior to women, or wo- 
men to men regarded as a people,—as a part of the 
system of things ? Which is the superior, a rich 
earth or a beautiful river ? a poem or a landscape ? 
the bird that watches over her young witha dull 
feather and a tuneless throat, or the bird with a golden 
plumage that sings to her the while ? the flowers that 
stain your feet with lustre, and breathe to you as if 
they were alive when you breathe upon them or kiss 
them, or the grape that sheds wine into the heart with 
every pressure of the mouth ? How are such things 
to be compared together ? 

If you take the standard of utility, the best in the 
world, by the way, and the only true standard where 
it is faithfully applied, it would leave you in doubt as 
to the superiority ofeither. A tu:npike road is a very 
flat affair to the eye of a painter ; and yet, the pain- 
ter himself may find it more for his advantage to 
dwell at the end of a turnpike road, than at the top 
of a hill,—be it ever so picturesque. But have a care; 
be not so ready to lay down your rule ; for the re- 
verse may be true—a barrier may be better for a peo- 
ple than a highway. Pictures have their value, and 
poetry and music theirvalue. And though it is very 
true that a stream may be unsightly and sluggish, and 
yet of more worth even to a painter at last, than the 
piled-up mountain with its everlasting canopy of 
clouds, or the gorgeous valley, with the tree-tops 
roaring and surging like the great sea in a strong 
wind ; and that some people are enriched by the 
commonest earth, while others who dig loose gold 
out of their domain by the wheel-barrow-load, grow 
poor at the work—yet it is also true that mountains 
which have been a wall of brass toa country in 
the day of trial, have been, not so much a barrier 
as an allurement to the stranger, in a time of peace ; 
that landscapes and sea-views have enriched a peo- 
ple, and that a soft mild air and a perpetual breeze, 
tried by the standard of utility, may be of as much 
worth as a canal, or a turnpike or a bridge.—Enough 
to show, that because things are unlike, it does not 
follow that either is inferior to the other. 

But before we consider the differences that are ob- 
servable in their way of doing the same or similar 
things, which would require a good deal of time, let 
us look to one of their distinguishing moral habits ; 
after which we may pursue the inquiry with more 
singleness of eye. ‘Their constancy, their steady un- 
deviating perseverance, year after year, in pursuit of 
their object, has been alluded to before. ‘They are 
not so adventurous, ror so enterprising as we ; nor 
will they work so hard, or achieve so much in a little 
time. But they will persevere a much longer time;— 
‘hey set out in the world with an apprenticeship that 
would discourage most of our people ; and they are 
content with doing a little and a little better, all their 
lives long. ‘They are satisfied with almost anything ; 
we with almost nothing. They, when they are 
well off, are tied to their birth-places, and parishes, 





burnished mail: or perhaps it were better to say that all 


not more by the law than by habit and affection. 





We are never satisfied—chains of iron would not 
hold us to the fire-side of our fathers, and we have no 
law to oblige us to stay at home. People are to be 
met with in America, hundreds and hundreds of 
miles from the habitation of a white man, with all the 
property they have on earth—“ wife, children and 
friends” all stowed away in a two horse waggon— 
people that never appear to lie by, nor heave to, for 
a single day—and who are always journeying fur- 
ther and further into the great woods of our country. 
Ask them whither they are going, and their answer is 
—To see the world,—or, Wedo not know. Nor do 
they—they are the Arabs of America, the New-Eng- 
land Gypsies, the frontier Ishmaelites ; and their pos- 
terity will be found hereafter journeying the same 
way, forever and ever, tiJl they are stayed by the 
shores of the Pacific. But if these people had a fiftieth 
part of the natural affection for the soil of their fathers, 
that the English have, they would never be found 
fifty leagues from their birth place—for why should 
they leave it ? What have they to gain, by striking 
off into the great western wilderness, and leaving all 
the comforts of civilized society ? They go where 
they are to find neither preachers nor schools, nor 
pity nor succour,nor fellowship; where each man must 
depend solely upon himself, and where the safety of 
a whole household may hang upon the health of one 
person. But why are they such ? because of the fever 
they are born with—a fever in their blood (or in their 
feet) ; a thirst for adventure, a desire to see the world 
inside and out, like their own watches, or cuckoo 
clocks ; not merely the other side of a sea twenty 
miles over, as it is with a majority even of the few 

English that go abread,—but every bitof earth on 

our globe, large enough to afford room for a log- 

house and a potatoe-field. 

But as we have said before, our brethren over sea 
are as remarkable for their constancy,as our people are 
for a love of change. If we look about us, we shall 
find but very few men, who were bred to the business 
or profession they are now occupied with ; and what 
multitudes there are among us who have gohe th ough 
a variety of trades, or profession after profession. 
Here you will meet with preachers who have turned 
players ; and there with players who have turned 
preachers ; enquire into the history of these very 
people however, and you will be sure to find they 
were bred up to the counting-room or the shop, the 
plough or the sea. Merchants become lawyers, and 
lawyers merchants, or editors every day in the week 
here, while such occurrences are so rare in England 
that they are mentioned in the newspapers and re- 
corded in the grave-yards of that country. 


And if we go alittle further, and try to find a man 
occupying the same shop, or following the same trade 
that his father did, or living in the same way, what is 
the result ? Hardly one ! We have no example of 
a servant or a clerk who has grown old in the service 
of a particular family; much less of one who has been 
satisfied with serving the children and grand-children 
of those who were served by his grandfather and 
great-grandfather. We have no habit here of allow- 
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ing a yearly augmentation of salary to our clerks or 
officers of government ; for we know that ina few 
years, they will be married, and occupy a place in 
society,side by side with ourselves, and that therefore, 
no augmentation of salary, though it were enough to 
bind an Englishman forever to the desk and to celiba- 
cy, would be of any avail here. We bargain for to- 
day with every body ; seldom or never for to-morrow. 
Nor have we any superanuated or half-pay clerks to 
provide for; people who have been permitted to with- 
draw on a respectable independence for having faith- 
fully served 4 rich master with the best years of a 
long life. 





We are greatly indebted to the writer of this arti- 
cle, and hope to hear further from him, not only on 
this, but on other subjects. We are altogether and 
decidedly of his opinion with regard to medical juris- 
prudence, and should be glad of an opportunity to 
attend a course of lectures upon the subject, if they 
were illustrated by anatomical preparations, or exper- 
iments in the usual way. 





MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 

In the Portland Argus of yesterday is an interesting 
article copied from the New York American, relative to 
the body found in Oak Orchard Creek, Lake Ontario, 
sometime last October, supposed at first to be that of Mor- 
gan, so mysteriously spirited away by the Masons, but 
afterwards satisfactorily proved to be that of another man. 
As we never took the least interest in the hubbub occasion- 
ed bythe Morgan affair, we were not conscious before 
reading this article, of the gross and unpardonable ignor- 
ance displayed by the physicians on the examination of 
that body. 

It seems that fifteen months after the disappearance of 
Morgan, a dead body was found in the water, in which 
putrefaction had but just begun, and the general forme 
of which were well preserved. It is suspected to be 
Morgan’s ; a coroner's inquest is held, and among other 
opinions, those of two or three physicians are taken. Their 
testimony was of such a nature, that, though it did not 
strongly support the idea of the body being that of Mor- 
gan, yet it did not positively declare the utter impossibility 
of its being his. ‘* If a body had been floating about in the 
water, exposed to the air,’’ says one of them, “* since the 
time Morgan was missing, it would have putrified more 
than this body.’” A body floating about in the water, ex- 
posed to the air, for the space of fifteen months! We will 
venture to say, that not one man in twenty whom you might 
pick up in the streets as they come along, would be guilty 
of such egregious ignorance in this matter, as is displayed 
by this —— physician, we presume he must be called, as 
he has the title ; we were going to say blockhead. Had 
he possessed the knowledge which every practitioner ought 
to possess, he would have declared explicitly, that it was 
physically impossible for that to be Morgan’s body ; and 
the following would have been the purport of his reasons. 
—Five or six weeks’ immersion in cold water would be suf- 
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have been the unreserved declaration of the physician, had 
he known what he ought to have known; and this foolish 
and wicked farce of the discovery of Morgan’s body, would 
have been crushed in the outset. 


The fact is,that Medical Jurisprudencet is too much ne- 
glected in this country; and while the present neglect con- 
tinues, errors as unpardonable, though perhaps not quite 
so gross will be constantly occurring. Though involving 
questions of the deepest interest both to the physician and 
lawyer, it has received but little attention from either. It 
is nominally taught, indeed, in most of our medical colleges; 
but its instruction being generally committed to a professor 
who has other duties assigned to him, which being consid- 
ered more important, require the chief portion of his time, 
is very limited and very superficial. In the student’s final 
examination, not a question perhaps, is asked him, con- 
cerning it; and he goes through life and even gives his tes- 
timony in courts of justice on cases of the highest moment, 
without ever looking into a book on the subject. 


Even though Medical Jurisprudence forms no part of his 
preparatory studies, yet the physician should ever bear in 
mind that he is liable at any time to be called upon to give 
his testimony in a court of justice, which alone will decide 
the life or death of a fellow-creature ; and impressed witb 
the high responsibility of such a situation, he should sup- 
ply this deficiency by a proper attention to the subject. To 
im who is accustomed to behold with composure the vic- 
tims of his ignorance constantly falling around him,this may 
seem idle advice ; but let him remember that though he 
may conceal his quackery from his patients by his cunning, 
and though no one is near capable of stripping off his bor- 
rowed pretensions, and exposing him in his true character 
to an injured community ; yet that opinions given in evidence 
on such occasions will meet the eyes of his professional} 
brethren, who, he may be assured, will not spare him. By 
means of a good popular address and an unshaken confi- 
dence in himself, any blockhead may get a run of practice 
and be the oracle of his neighborhood; but the intelligent, 
high-minded physician is well aware, that physicians alone | 
can appreciate his merits,and that it is with them only that a 
true, solid reputation can be established. Accordingly, when 
called on, by the administration of justice, for his testi- 
mony, he will rejoice in the opportunity thus offered him of 
appearing before the public, and subjecting himself to the 
rigid scrutiny of those who are capable of judging his real 
merits. It is strange, therefore, that physicians should be 
so deficient in a branch of their science, which gives them 
the best chance of distinguishing themselves either to their 
credit or their shame. Suificient we hope, has been said 
to show that the jarring and contradictory nature of medi- 
cal evidence, so notorious to every body, must be charged 
not to the uncertainty of the science, but to the ignorance 
of its professors. Can we expect unanimity of opinion 
where men are talking on subjects which they know noth- 
ing about ? 


It must be recollected too, that a physician may be just- 





ficient to convert animal flesh into the peculiar substance, 
adipocire.* The body has not suffered this change in the 
slightest degree, consequently it has been in the water for 


ly eminent in the common duties of his profession, and yet 
feel utterly at loss when required to give his opinions on 
questions connected with Medical Jurisprudence. Thus, 
he may know perfectly well the manner in which hanging 


a period, less than five or six weeks. Bodies tend to pu- | Produc es its effects ie the ayeem ; and yet, be wholly in- 
trefaction immediately after death, and cannot resist se, Pape to decide in a given case whether death was, 


unless they are preserved in spirits, a solution of salts, py- 


rolignious acid, or some other such preparation. This body 
has no appearance of having been thus preserved, and con- 
sequently death must have taken place within a very re- 


cent period. The only condition that can render it possi- 


ble that this is Morgan’s body, is, that he was concealed 


or was not produced by hanging; for this requires a knowl- 
edge of a particular kind of tacts of a,very different nature. 
He might know what would be the effects of this or that 
| poison when introduced into the stomach, and the best 
| means ef counteracting them; yet when required to say, in 
jcourt on a charge of poisoning, whether or not death 


alive till within a few weeks, and then killed.—Such would | 28 produced by such a poison, what is his opinion worth 


* Adipocire is a substance intermediate between fat and wax, into which ani- 
mal flesh is changed under certain cireumustances. When dead bodies are buried 
togeiber in large numbers in deep pits. ot immersed im cold water, they are found 
to be completely transformed (excepting the bones, heir, and nails) into a homo- 


geneous substance, very nearly resembling spermaceti in its appearance.—the 
bedy in the mean time, preserving unaltered all its external forms. A piece of 
flesh when immersed in ranning water, will be utes changed in the course of a 
month 


without an intimate knowledge of a certain body of 
chemical facts and doctrines, not as he learnt them some 


—-. 


+ Medical Jurisprudence, the Legal Medicine of the French, and the State 
Medicine, as the Germans call it, compr those subjects in Medical science 
relative to which, the opimions and evidence of physicians may be required in 
courts of justice. 





seem aial 
20 or even 10 years ago, but as they are at the present day. 
The court will demand the particular reasons for his opin- 
ions, and unless they can bear a proper scrutiny, his evi- 
dence will lose its mfluence, the ends of justice be defeat- 
ed, and he will most assuredly lose his character. 


Some knowledge of Medical Jurisprudence is highly ne- 
cessary to every lawyer;and yet perhaps not one in a hun- 
dred in this country owns a book on the subject, and many 
we fear there are, who never heard its name. Cases are 
frequently occurring in our courts, where medical, is com- 
plicated with legal knowledge ; and the advantage obtain- 
ed by the lawyer from knowing somethiny of this science, 
by enabling him to judge for himself, of the professional 
evidence, and the competency of the witness, and the 
greater command which in every respect, he gets of his 
case, will be rightly appreciated, when it is once felt. The 
common method is, for the lawyer to take a lesson from 
the physician, and with this he inanages to get out the evi 
dence possessed by his own witness, but he can go no far- 
ther. The unexpected and terrible havock made on his 
witness’s evidence, by the cross-questioning of the oppo- 
site party, he has no means of repairing. 

As the matter is now, no surer method could be devised 
to perplex, bewilder, and confound a jury, than to intro- 
duce the evidence of two or three physicians. But if every 
lawyer would devote a few months to reading on Medical 
Jurisprudence, and thus obtain that command over a med- 
ical witness which he has over any other, this state of 
things would change, and a physician’s evidence would be 
properly appreciated. Physicians are too much in the 
habit of carrying a spirit of jealousy and animosity—it is 
true and we don’t care who knows it—even into the halls. 
of justice. It is an excellent chance for little minds to. 
show their contempt for each other’s opinions, and put 
down a young member of the profession, by contradicting 
his evidence; very safely presuming that the court will re- 
ceive the testimony of the old andexperienced, in prefer- 
ence to that of the unassuming young man, however good 
a knowledge of his profession he may have: As if the 
book of experience, though filled with rich instruction te 
him who can read it aright, were anything but a dead letter 
to the dunce. All this would be prevented, and physi- 
cians taught when they appear as witnesse8, to respect the 


court, and their profession, if they have no respect for 
themselves. 





One word to the community at large, and we have done. 
if, in the administration of justice, you would obtain that 
benefit from medical evidence which you expect, give to 
physicians the only possible means by the use of which, 
their evidence can become truly beneficial. In settling the 
most important questions of Medical Jurisprudence, the 
chief object is to decide whether certain appearances on 
the dead body, are the effects of common disease, or of 
violent means. Consequently, this decision cannot be 
made without an intimate acquaintance with the former; 
and how, think you, is this to be obtained? By reading de- 
scriptions in books, or in looking at plates ? No ; it isto be 
obtained only by a frequent examination of the dead body 
itself when di has finished its ravages on the organs, 
and we can contemplate with our own eyes its terrible ef- 
fects. To use the language of the writer in the Argus; 
‘*He ought not to lay aside,as is generally the case, the Book 
of Nature, when he has read as far as the death of his pa- 
tient, as if that were all that concerned him, without a 
thought crossing his mind that the subsequent pages of the 
volume contain much, which interest, duty, and honor, de- 
mand he should be acquainted with.” Do not then pre- 
vent the attainment of this object by harboring feelings 
which however honourable they may be to your heart, are 
superstitious in themselves, and ruinous to medical science. 
But if you persist in their indulgence, and are determined, 
at all events, to deprive physicians of the only means by 
which they can obtain a good knowledge of their profes- 
sion, blame them not if you have to feel the effects of their 








ignorance, and unskilfulness. 
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_ sketches, and our readers here will thank the writer, if 
they know when they are well off. They are done by a 
native, who has had neither inclination nor opportunity 
for scribbling heretofore—a rough-cast, plain-hearted, 
self-educated man. 


NEW ENGLAND AS IT WAS,--NO. ITI. 
Home-made rousic ; private balls, &c. 

I must not omit in this place, to pay a tribute of re- 
spect to the musica) part of the family. There was a 
respectable maiden lady, a third or fourth cousin to 
somebody, then living in the family I spoke of ; she 
had been there from a period long before my remem- 
brance. She had been beautiful, and the faint shad- 
ow of beauty was still seen lingering around her. 
She was about five feet, nine inches high—rather slen- 
der—naturally thin favoured—with a fine grecian 
nose, and a somewhat peaked chin. At the time of 
our story, her face was getting somewhat wrinkled, 
and her auburn hair very white with the lapse of time; 
but nevertheless she retained the vigour and elastici- 
ty of a young gil. She had a little spice of the rogue 
in her disposition, and took much apparent pleasure in 
frightening the children ; occasionally secreting her- 
self in some dark place, or behind the door, and then 
bursting suddenly upon them and crying out, or rath- 
er shouting Ma-a! And from a disposition to be re- 
venged, | suppose, the children gave her the nick 
name of Ma, and the family all called her so, and it 
is not within my recollection that she ever had any 
other name. 

There was also living in the family, and had been 
for a number of years a lady Negress ; about some 
sixty-five, or “ by ’r Lady, threescore.” She also re- 
tained the muscle and vigor of youth to an astonish- 
ing degree ; but time had made worse work with her 
otherwise than it had with Ma; it had robbed her of; 
that beautiful female ornament, a white set of teeth ;| 
had much distorted her once good features ; and 
a her head some six inches nearer to that earth, 
to which she was hastening. And yet, strange as it 
may appear, she and Ma brought with them into od 
vale of years, an extraordinary flow of spirits—a good | 
ear fur music—a love of the ridiculous, and a great} 
fondness for dancing. Both of them, in their younger 
days, had been highly accomplished. The fine arts 
being strangers in the country at this time, good music 
could not be obtained ; in fact music of any kind was 
considered a sort of raree show,and a person who could 
manage inany way to produce it, was esteemed a 
‘‘Jittle above the common.” 

Nature had endowed Miss Phillis, like the great 
body of her colored children, not only with a musica] 
ear, but with ingenuity to gratify it. She was em- 
phatically a musician. But she laboured under a se- 
rious difficulty ; and one which, to a mind less ener- 
getic, and persevering than hers, would have been a 
perpetual barrier between her and music. An instru- 
ment of the kind she wanted could not be obtained, 
for love or money, both of which were at her disposal. 
But after taxing her invention awhile, andthe in- 
genuity of some ofthe boys pretty heavily, she con- 
trived to remedy the evil. Under her direction a fid- 
dle was made, by boring two holes through a piece of 
smooth board, and lashing the half of a pumpkin-shell 
(1) to the nether side ; fitting it tight to the board 
with wax ; and drawing strings made from the green 
hide of the woodchuck along the upperside. She 
had quite a decent bow, made from an apple tree 
sprout—well provided with horse hair. And with 
this instrument, when her strings were well bees- 
waxed, she produced very fine music. It should, how- 
ever, be observed, that she confined herself entire]; 
to dancing tunes. During the summer season, the 
house work for the day would often be got through 
with by three or four o’clock in the afternoon ; and 
Philli would begin to clear up the kitchen and Ma to 
trig (2) herself up a little ; for she was very nice about 
her person. Her apron was laid aside—aclean cap and 
handkerchief were put in requisition; her gown 
smoothed down, by passing her hands gently over it, 
from her bosom downward ; another look in the glass 
to be certain there were no white hairs sticking out 
from under her cap ; and when all things were prop- 











PAS am io “or are about Span as large as an ee 
ea of a pumpkin. are frequently 18 to 24 inches —Ed. 
(2) Pure yankee, for re. . — 


jas clearly imaged in my mind, as a last summer’s trip 


tried to describe, with all its “lights and shadows,” 


—— pa 
Our readers abroad will enjoy these free and faithful|erly adjusted to her mind, and the floor sanded— 


*twas “ come Philli, get your fiddle.” I always watch- 
ed these movements, and to be sure and get my share 
of the fun, used to take my seat upon the dye-pot in 
the corner. Philli would sit down, with her fiddle 
upon her knees, to strain up the woodchuck-skin. 
During this Operation, Ma generally stood over Phil- 
li, (directly facing her) bending her body gently for- 
ward with the palms of her hands resting upon her 
knees, a pleasant smile playing about the wrinkles of 
her mouth, and the youthful fire that was kindling in 
her bosom occasionally flashing from under her lon 
eye lashes, while she beat time with her fingers an 
toes to the anticipated tune. Philli discovered the 
warm feelings of her heart, and the interest she felt 
in the approaching frolic ;—by occasionally rolling up 
the whites of her eyes, and turning out the inside of 
her under lip, (like a bellows-top gig.) Good old 
soul, she could do no more. When the fiddle was 
tuned, and beeswaxed, and all things ready, Miss Philli 
would rise gracefully from her seat,—and my heart 
would rise with her, till my neck brought it up. 

But when she struck up “ Moll o’ the wad,” ora 
* scotch jig,” andshe and Ma began toshave it down, 
turning and cutting—and crossing, through and a- 
round, in and out, between some half dozen chairs, 
that had been previously arranged, to supply the place 
of company that was not there,—-it was impossible for 
me to stick to the dye-pot ; and then to see the winks 
and nods, and ‘“‘wreathed smiles,” that were exchang- 
between them, as they whirled through the giddy 
labvrinth of chairs—it was quite too much for my lit- 
tle head, and unpractised nerves, And on one occa- 
sion, I recollect, when they came to the set—it up-set 
me, andI upset the dye-pot, and spoilt my new 
breeches. 

Although this scene is as fresh in my memory and 


to the Islands ; yet expression fails me, in describing 
it—I remember all I saw, but I can’t get it out. 

I am not aware that I have ever been in company 
with a real musica] character, 1 mean a person who 
lives upon music ; or that I ever heard a ball, or an 
assembly spoken of, in a warm hearted way, without 
seeing “ in my mind’s eye Horatioy’? Ma, and Philli, 
and the fiddle, and in fact, the whole scene I have 


and having it placed before me as clearly as an 
eighth-of-January dinner, or the battle of New Or- 
leans, would appear to the mind of a thorough-going 
Jackson-man when he hears the Presidential question 
mentioned. A YANKEE, 





THE YANKEE. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19, 1828. 


eagle PORTLAND GYMNASTIC SOCIETY. 

All that we have hitherto hoped from the establish- 
ment of a Gymnastic Society in this town, is begin- 
ning to be realized—and more than realized. The 
subscribers are already too numerous to meet under 
cover, though a part come together every morning, 
a part on Saturday afternoon, and a part on every 
Tuesday evening. So much for restoring this insti- 
tution of the Greeks, with the temper of the Greeks ; 
so much for making it here what it was there ; nota 
private but a public affair, not an aristocratic but a 
republican institution. Instead of paying about a 
thousand dollars a year for a teacher, as they do at 
Boston, or as they have in England and elsewhere, 
for every one they have employed, they pay nothing 
atallhere, Instead of paying ahigh rent for grounds, 
their ground is to cost them nothing. Instead of 
charging subscribers from thirty to seventy-five dollars 
a year, the society are able to afford instruction of the 
highest order, at a charge never exceeding three dol- 
lars a year for those who are over fourteen, and one 
dollar and fifty cents for those who are under that 
age ; and instead of putting it beyond the reach of 
the great body of the public, it is rendered accessible 
here to every body, without distinction of age or 














are LTS 
arrange a system of exercises by and by for the fe- 
males of our country ;) good behaviour and a very 
small sum, which in certain cases will hereafter be 
remitted, being all that is required to constitute a title 
to membership. 

Another circumstance which has operated most fa- 
vorably on the institution so far, is that the well-edu- 
cated are brought into a temporary fellowship (great- 
ly to the advantage of both parties) with those who 
are not so well educated, but who are qualified 
nevertheless for supporting a most respectable stand- 
ing in the Gymnasium; and another is, that the class- 
leaders are selected from the whole body of the socie- 
ty, by the society itself, without any regard to the 
quality of their broad-cloth-coats or the fineness of 
their linen, or the littleness and whiteness of their 
hands, 

Application was made'a few days ago by a com- 
mittee of the Gymnasium to Capt. M’Clintock of Fort 
Preble for leave to occupy the ground and remaining 
works of the demolished redoubt on the top of Mount 
Joy, until they should be wanted by the United 
States ; and we have the pleasure to add that pos- 
session was immediately and most obligingly granted 
by that officer. No time will be lost therefore in 
establishing a Gymnasium for the pvdlic on perhaps 
the most beautiful, and, in every respect, the most de- 
sirable spot of ground in our whole country for such 
a purpose, 

That this may be done properly, it is intended to 
collect by subscription a sum not exceeding two 
hundred dollars—in sums not exceeding two dollars 
each—for which sum tickets will be given to the sub- 
scribers, with leave to make use of them, either for 
themselves or others, as encouragement and reward 
for well-doing of any sort. It is in further contem- 
plation to present the teachers of the several town 
schools, with a certain number of tickets, which they 
are to distribute among the most deserving of their 
scholars, without regaid to age or color, at the begin- 
ning of every month; a most effectual mode of re- 
forming our youth we believe, since it will establish 
what is most required in this town, a youthful police. 
After a while, it is intended to prepare, by a regular 
and complete course of exercises, a certain number 
of cautious, athletic, and good-tempered young men 
for teachers, who whenever they are qualified, will 
receive certificates from the society, and be author- 
ized to teach. 

The friends of education abroad will be gratified to 
hear of these things ; and they who live in our imme- 
diate neighborhood, to know that one of our wealth- 
iest fellow citizens has offered the society a choice of 
his land near the redoubt if they should require it, 
either now or hereafter, for the same purposes. 








ORPHAN ASYLUM, 


This admirable institution appears to be § 

ahead much faster than its best friends could have 
hoped, a few months ago. Funds are flowing in from 
all quarters—a balance remaining in the hands of the 
managing committee for the ball had on the 22d of 
February, (Washington’s birth night,) was presented 
to it a few weeks ago ; and just now, it turns out that 
the original proprietors of the State House, a tempor- 
ary, but very suitable building, put upon shares, have 
consented (at least some of them have, and the rest 
will undoubtedly do as much) to make a present ot 
their shares to the Female Orphan Asylum. This 
looks well for the country—our country, where we 
have nothing to fear from a surplus population—es- 
pecially if it be a well educated population. And the 

est thanks of society are due to the liberal-spirited 
men who have done thus much for the destitute of our 
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color (and we might say sex ; for it is intended to 





neighborhood. 
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JEREMY BENTHAM, 
(Continued from page 83.) 












































































Such are a part of the writings of Jeremy Bent- 
ham, since Dumont published the selections alluded to 
above; most of them are distinguished for strength and sim- 
plicity though not so much forstyle as were his early works; 
yet either of them would be enough to show that Jeremy 
Bentham, and not M Dumont, is the author of every pro- 
found and every extraordinary thought in the whole of the 
ten volumes, edited by Mr. Dumont ; and not only that, 
but of the very form and felicity of expression, where 
either is remarkable for strength or directness, for grasp 
or comprehensiveness, 


We might enumerate more—they crowd upon our mem- 
ory now from all quarters; but we shall content ourselves 
with referring to the ** Book of Fallacies,’’ reviewed in 
the Edinburgh Review, by the Rev. Sidney Smith; and 
to the review of “‘Humphries”’, by Bentham, which ap- 
peared in the Westminster Review,—and which, though 
it contains most of Bentham’s peculiarities, and more of 
that which comes nearest to incomprehensible jargon, 
than anything else to be found in any of his works, we 
ourselves would appeal to, if there were nothing else, to 
show the amplitude, the elevation, or the depth of the 
writer’s mind. Allow what you please for the gossip, 
and the trifling, and the hard words, and the affected 
phraseology (asit would appear to a reader of novels 
and story-books, or North American Reviews) there 
would still be enough left to show that the writer wasa 
great man. We may add that when such men as Sir 
Samuel Romilly; Mill, the author of British India; Austin, 
the professor of Jurisprudence for the New Londen Uni- 
versity; Colson, the editor of the Globe and Traveller ; 
Parkes, the editor of the Journal of Jurisprudence ; (1) 
Bingham, a lawyer and reporter of high character; (2) | 
Mill, the son, and a multitude more, of the first men of 
their age and country, are his avowed disciples—to say 
nothing of Sir Francis Burdett, and Mr. Secretary Peel, | 
who are charged with being so, and who most undoubted- | 
ly were toa considerable extent ; nor of Aaron Burr, nor| 
of Mr.President Adams,Mr. Rush, and others of our count- 
ry,who with fair opportunities of judging of him, have the 
highest opinion of his integrity and benevolence of heart, | 
vigor and acuteness of mind,—when-such men are his 
avowed followers, we may be pretty sure, in the chennes | 
of all other proof, that he neither talks nor writes “ in- 
comprehensible jargon.”’ 

But why make the charge ? Simply because, though 
the writer may not read Bentham—and we refer what 
he says rather to ignorance than to malice, for we love 
charity,—he does read the Edinburgh Review, Black- 
wood, and perhaps the John-Bull-newspaper ; and hav- 
ing seen ‘our philosopher’ joked at there; as all our wri- 
ters are prone to imitation—praising what they praise 
over sea, laughing at what they laugh at, and sneering at 
what they sneer at, without caring to know why, he has 
undertaken to serve up Jeremy Bentham for the amuse-| 
ment of our public—hashing over what had been hashed | 
over forty times before. But he will be taught better | 
before we have done with him ; for we intend to give two} 
or three of his authorities for the foolish and im pudent | 
things he has been allowed to say in the North American | 
Review,—and then teach him the value of those authori- 
ties. 








VII. ‘* The matter of his later writings is also nearly | 
or quite as extravagant as the manner, and his conduct | 
is of a piece with both. Our readers doubtless recol- 
lect the pleasant account given by Captain Parry, in his 
work on the lite of Lord Byron, of a visit which he made 
to Bentham at his residence in London, and of the would- 








(1) We are not certain of the title of this work; nor do we know certainly 
that Mr, Parkes is editor; but he isa large contributor and most favourably 
disposed toward our country, = 


(2) Mr. Bingham is the editor of the lete Parliamentar, Register aud 
niderane forget the ule. ’ 


be Solon’s race through Fleet-street and Cornbill, which 
he ended, if we remember rightly, at Moorfields, from an 
instinctive consciousness, perhaps that he should be more 
at home there than any whére else’’—(A bad joke spoilt 
for want of understanding the topography of London) 
‘* This little circumstance, like straws that show which 
way the wind blows, decided our opinion on the condi- 
tion of his understanding, and explained at once how a 
person, who in the maturity and vigor of lire, was 
avowedly incapable of expressing his own thoughts in his 
native language, should feel himseif called upon in his old 
age to reform the legislation of the whole civilized world, 
from China to Peru, and should actually enter into cor- 
respondence(3)with most of the sovereigns and other ru- 
lers of the day upon the subject. With these impressions 
respecting his character we should of course deem it un- 
necessary to examine in detail his political system (!) 
had we even the necessary space at our disposal,’’ 
Now, it would appear from this passage, that the wri- 
ter having taken up a notion that Jeremy Bentham was 
mad, from the story of captain Parry—being in fact, ashe 
acknowledges himself, ** decided’’ in that belief, by the 
circumstance alluded to—the ‘‘straw,’’ he did not deem it 
necessary to examine the Political System of Bentham. 
And yet—he has the audacity to attack not only the sys- 
tem, but the man himself,with language, that stripped of 
a little of its seriousness, would be downright ribaldry. 
But, as in all cases of this kind, the faith of the believer, 
and the good sense of the believer is to be judged of, by 
the nature of the testimony that has decided him ; let us 
inquire a little into the character of captain Parry, and the 
testimony of captain Parry above alluded to. In the first 
place, it may be proper to observe, (and we dare say the 
reviewer will jump when hehears it) that this captain 
Parry is not the captain Parry whose polar expedition has 
made such a noise inthe world, He is not only another 
and a diflerent, but a totally opposite character ; and as 
Mr. Bentham has alfeady suffered by the same mistake, 
we consider it worth our while to say who and what this 
captain Parry is, He is a worthless fellow, with a 
good share of downright cunning, mixed up with a great 
deal of sheer bufloonery, who got introduced to Bentham, 
which is a very difficult thing; (4) under pretence of being 
about to devote himself to the Greeks. Mr. Bentham, 
whose high and holy sympathy with every people on 
earth, is only to be equalled by his great wisdom and 
child-like simplicity—took every thing for granted, till he 
found his visiter going too far in his direct and beastly ad- 
ulation. He took the alarm then—grew reserved, and 
they parted with no very favorable opinion ofeach other, 
certainly with no very favorable opinion of captain Parry, 
on the mind of Jeremy Bentham. One of the last things, 
the captain said, was, that inthree weeks afier he met 
Byron, he would have him under histhumb.—Yet he kept 
his word. For he flattered Byron into the most ridiculous 
confidence in hin ; a confidence which in the result grew 
pitiable. And this he did by the very grossness of his 
adulation. Had it been more admirably managed, or 
more delicately expressed, his lordship would have seen 
through it, and taken fire; but as it was, it appeared to be 
the spontaneous and abrupt outpourings of a rude nature 
—a something which could not be affected, and which no 
human being that knew Byron would ever have the au- 
dacity to afiect ; and therefore Byron trusted him, and 





(3)M.. B. did ente: into correspondence with the powers of Europe and Amer- 
ica ; and was (reated with, by most of them through their am and high- 
est functionaries, Pay was offered him—but he refused it ; honors and presents, 


| but he rejected them, for he could not afford to be suspected, at any price, that 


on emper or could pay. But more of this hereafler. 


(4) Mr. Bowring the poet and philanthropist was two or three years, if we 
may believe what he himself says, in trying to get a peep at the Philosopher of 
Q.5. P. He saw him at last by accident. It was just so with ourself. After 
reading the T'heory of Punishenents and Rewards, which we undertook to 
translate years and years before we ever thought of seeing Europe—and hefor. 
we knew whether it was the work ofa Fr n, or an English or whethe. 
the author was dead or alive,we would have crossed the atlantic to see him. Yet we 
had been above a year in his immediate neighbourhood before we met him, o 
had any hope of meeting him. And we see by a letter now before us, that Mir. 
Wheaton, our minister in Denmark, has j presented to him, by Mr. 








Lawrence, our charge Paffuires—who was ost himald iwtroduced till after a 
negotiation of more thas six mouths. 





petied him, and played with him, for his own amusement 
& for that of his friends, as he would with a great slobber- 
ing bear; never dreaming the while that so very a beast 
could have any design whatever in his head. But while 
he romped with the bear—the bear grew up,and at length 
overmastered him. 


But to go back. The story that was afterwards pub- 
lished, under the name of Parry, describing his interview 
with ‘our philosopher,’ though a very laughable story, 
and though exceedingly well got up, was not strictly true 
in any one particular. Being rather curious to know the 
history of the whole affair, we asked Mr. Bentham and his 
two secretaries about it—and were quite astonished to 
tind how little truth had been made use of by the narra- 
ior. In fact, so little was known of the habits of Bent- 
ham by his very next neighbours, by lady C her- 
self, who occupies one of his next houses, that almost any 
thing might be said of him with impunity. It was much 
more difficult to see him, than it ever was to see the 
reigning monarch of the three united kingdoms—and of 
all the persons now living, there are perhaps not one 
thousand that ever saw his face. When Parry got along- 
side of Byron, he might tell what he pleased therefore of 
the head ofthe radicals. Few are they that care whether a 
good story be true or not; and Byron was not of those few. 
He was an aristocrat in heart and blood and pulse—he 
avowed it—and used to show his little hands, and write 
poetry about them,to prove his unadulterated lineage, and 
swim with white kid gloves on, that the proof might not 
be spoiled by the too familiar touch of plebean wa- 
ters* Being an aristocrat, he loved nothing so much as 
to hear the radicalsabused. Bentham being the radical 
chief—and Parry being what he was, a flatterer anda 
knave, he made up the story upon which, after it was 
prepared for the press by a London hack-writer, the 
grave judgment of a North American reviewer, upon the 
works of the most extraordinary man of the age, has been 
made up forever ; and that in a parenthesis. 





What a capital N. A. Reviewer might have been made 
of the boy, who, when he saw Sir Isaac Newton blowing 
soap bubbles in his old age, was “ decided by that little 
circumstance, in his opinion of the understanding”? of the 
said Sir Isaac Newton. Sir Isaac himself—to render the 
parallel complete, was avowedly incapable sometimes(and 
so was Lord Bacon) of expressing his thoughts in his na- 
tive language ; and this little “ straw,’’ the blowing of 
soap bubbles, would be enough to explain the why and the 
wherefore to a shrewd thinker. 

VIII. “ We may remark, however, that it exhibits (i.e. 
the Political System of Bentham!) in many parts evident 
symptoms of a complete incoherence of ideas in the author. 
Thus oyr legislator thinks it necessary that in a perfect- 
ly free government, where all the magistrates are elec- 
tive, measures should be taken for enabling each citizen 
to conceal his opinion on the public affairs, lest forsooth he 
should be called to account by—we are not informed 
whom. For the better effecting of this object, our mod- 
ern Numa enters into a large dissertation upon the prop- 
er shape and constitution of a balloting box (?) and di- 
rects that the citizen, when he comes to the polls, shall 
be required to take an oath that he will regard every 
attempt to discover for which candidate he means to vote, 
as an act of oppression, and will not feel himself bound to 
give a true answer. How poor to this the wisdom of the 
Lockes, the Montesquieus, and the Madisons, whom 
Bentham thinks it his vocation to supersede.”’ 





Now—joking apart, all this happens to be not only 
very silly, but very old. The N. A. Reviewer borrows 
it from De Stag! ; De Stael from the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
in the Edinburgh Review ; and the Edinburgh Review 
from the sheer pleasantry of one of Mr. Bentham’s hearty 








*Since this was written,we have met with Leigh Hunt's lively and free sketch 








of Byron ; he yet further in whai he says of Byron’s of his own 
little hand—ot his foppery. “ He often appeared holding a erchief, up- 
oa which his jowelled flasgers lay i as in a picture.” 
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admirers. It is ver true that Mr. Bentham has invented 
or tried to invent a ballot-box ; which would not betray 
the hand that put in the vote; a very difficult thing to 
do, if we look at the general shape of these boxes, and 
consider how utterly worthless the mstitution itself would 
be, if it could be guessed by a bystander from the position 
ofthe arm or the direction of the hand, of the person 
voting, into which of the two apartments of the box 
(for there must be two,) he has deposited his vote. Mr. 
Ben‘ham,at the age of fourscore, had thought enough and 
read enough to know, that in proportion to the vastness 
and beauty and perfection of machinery, should be the 
care of the projector to have it in complete order, to start 
with. A little dust, or the lack of a little oil, might hinder 
the movement of the most perfect orrery ever constructed 
enearth. Therefore it was that Mr. Bentham, though a 
great man, was not too great to wipe away the dust from 
the very life-spring, or to let fall a drop of oil into the 
secret chamber of power, before he set his machine at 
work before the universe. 


But—apart from the unworthy littleness of detail, which 
‘our philosopher’’ is charged with ; is there not a some- 
thing yet more fatal to his high character, in what is said 
ofthe ‘‘ complete incoherence of ideas,”’ by the N. A. R? 
Let us see. Mr. Bentham requires not only that every 
voter should be allowed by Jaw to vote as he likes, in a 
free government—but that he should be allowed so to 
vote, by prejudice, and power, and wealth, and secret, influ- 
ence Weall know that most men are afraid to express 
their opinions openly, when they are likely to lose by it ; 
that on all occasions of little moment, they prefer taking 
no side at all, or taking the profitable side, to going 
against their interest. Nothing can be more true than 
this.—All such people would be secured for the right side, 
by a ballot box. But influence of every sort is beginning to 
be felt in our country. It is the few and not the many 
that elect our magistrates:—few are they that prepare the 
names ; a multitude ar: they that give their votes in fa- 
vour of the names, after they are prepared. At present 
the privilege of voting is not cared for in this country— 
men regard it rather as a tax than as a prerogative ; and 
unless they are dragged to the polls or excited by strong 
party or personal feeling, they do not go, without consid- 
ering it, and speaking of it as a hardship. The time will 
come however, when a vote will be worth weighing, when 
every rich man will have his voters, and every proud man 
his followers—who, if they are not protected by these 
precautionary measures, will at least have a check, if 
nothing more, upon the free expression of their choice. 
Ought we to mock the legislator who, perceiving this, 
provides for it perhaps a whole century before it may be 
indispensable in every free country of our earth? It is not 
open, declared power—it is not bare-faced authority we 
are to be endangered by—it is a secret untouchable power. 
To keep free, we must have a secret power of defence. 


But, ‘‘How poor,’’ says the N. A. Reviewer, “* to this, 
the wisdom of the Lockes, the Montesquieus, and the 
Madisons!”’ Very true—we should reply; if John Locke’s 
constitution for Carolina be referred to; or the everlast- 
ing brilliancy and skittishness of Montesquieu in his Es- 
prit des Loix ;—for, with the exception of the supposed 
discovery of three elements of government, and of the ne- 
cessity of keeping them always apart, about which he 
says a multitude of showy things, no one of which is true, 
and every one of which is contradicted, not only by the 
combined and mixed powers of our Federal and State 
governments, but by those of the British monarchy, and 
of almost every other he refers to, what is there of real 
worth in all that the president Montesquieu has said ? 
Of Mr. Madison, we do not think so lightly—he was a 
disciple of Moniesquieu, and he committed his part well, 
and wor-ed out a system with admirable effect, from the 
vague and shadowy half-understood principles df his 
teacher. 
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IX. ‘* What would be the surprise of our people,’’ 
continues the North American reviewer, ‘‘who have now 
fortwo years past (?) been publickly discussing, from one | 
end of the union to the other, the question for whom they 
shall vote as president two years hence, ifthey were told 
that it was essential to liberty that every man’s opinion 
should be kept a profound secret !”’ 

Now—we ask you, readers of the North American Re- 
view, if that paragraph would not be a disgrace toa 
country newspaper, edited by a country lawyer, trying to 
blackball himself into the place of a political adversary ? 
What incompatibility pray is there between the two ideas? 
May not a people be canvassing for two years about 
which of the two, A or B shall be president ; and yet, 
when they have decided in favor of either, by posibility 
desire to give a vote without having it known to their 
employers, or creditors of a different political faith, for 
whom they voted ? May not men give their vote, pray, 
and yet be rather unwilling—if it could be avoided, to 
have the vote known? Is not such a thing possible ? And 
if possible, is it not worth guarding against ? How many 
people are prevented every day of their lives from speak- 
ing the plain truth, because they have no ballot-box to 
fly to? How many more, who if there were a lion’s meuth, 
in which to deposit their inward belief—how many that 
would speak a language that nobody dares to breathe 
now ? 

But concludes the Reviewer—* It is evident that Bent- 
ham’s notions are not merely trifling and unstatesman- 
like, but actually incoherent, and in gross violation of 
the laws of plain common sense.”’ 

We leave the reader to judge between the two. We have 
not undertaken to show all the goodness or the great- 
ness of Jeremy Bentham, for that would require a book; 
but we have merely tried to give the public an idea of the 
truth—to show these unhappy scribblers of our country 
who dare to sit in judgment over such men as Jeremy 
Bentham, that where they least know it, they are prat- 
tling blasphemy. 

X. But we must conclude. Hereafter we shall give 
the authorities referred to above ; witha remark or two 
upon each, . Just now, all that we can say more, is—that 
although we neither know nor suspect who the author of 
this review of De Stael is, we are heartily ashamed of 
him, and more ashamed of the North American Review, 
for giving it a place. But although we/neither know nor 
suspect the author, this much we do know: Having given 
them, whoever he is, a paper which was too long, and 
which therefore they made two papers of; and they being 
afraid to lose any part of the precious gossip, cut a few 
pages out, and called them ‘“ Art. VII. Speeches in 
Congress, as published in the newspapers! 1826, 
1827,’’ and the remainder, they let go as ‘* Art. VIII. 
Lettres sur L’Angterre, &c.’’ A most admirable 
trick was’nt it?) The North American Review, employ- 
ed in reviewing newspapers by the lump, without quoting 
a single passage from any ! But how happened this ?— 
we’ll tell you. The paper about De Stael—as we have 
said before, was too long. Some part was to be dropped. 
But the author was ticklish, or it may be interested in the 
N. A.Review, and the proprietor was either very timid, or 
very blind. Sothe former was obliging enough to allow 
a part of it to be taken out, and christened with a title 
which had nothing on earth to do with it ; and put back 
and dove-tailed into another part of the Review ; and 
the latter was fool enough to preserve a part, which to 
be sure did well enough, or at least as well as the talk 
about Cobbett or Bentham, or newspapers, in the original 
Review of De Stael, but was entirely absurd as a review 
of the Desares 1n Concress. 

But how do we know this ?—How do we know they are 
both written by the same author chopped over and re- 
christened? Simply by the circumstantial evidence to 
be found in the two papers—and from nothing else. 1 








In both papers, a plan is proposed,which the author, after 
showing how well he knows its valae—proposes to give 
away. One is about speeches in Congress p. 163 ; the 
other about newspapers. p.182. 3. In both,we have pretty 
much the same style, upon precisely the same subject. 
4, The Seventh article, if it had been published under the 
head of the Eighth would have had, at least, a show of 
relationship with it-; while now, it is what, if we had 
seen it quoted by a foe of the N. A. R. we should have 
called a capital hoax. 5, In both papers we met with 
the very same quotation. ‘* Speeches in cougress have 
increased, are increasing, and ought to be diminished,”’ 
p- 159.—** The influence of the crown had increased, was 
increasing ,and ought to be diminished.’’ p, 190, And 6— 
The seventh article is as much too short, as the eighth is 
too long—the first containing less than siz pages ! the 
latter no less than thirty three pages! 

Now really, ifthe North American Review hopes to 
humbug us into a respectful idea of the fruitfulness or 
variety of its literary contributors, it must take another 
course. A book, by dividing it into chapters, each having 
a head of itsown for a title, one may get through with ; 
but a Quarterly Review—written altogether by one man, 
upon one subject, and so divided and so entitled, we have 
an idea would not be exactly the thing. We have done 
—for the present. 





MR. DAVEIS’S REPORT. 


We have read this report with care, and with fecl- 
ings which it would be wicked for us, in the present 
state of our quarrel about the North-Eastern Bounda- 
ry to conceal. Our notion is, in a word, that we are 
called upon, as peremptorily as if our seat of govern- 
ment were invaded by an armed force, to deal foot 
to foot, and hand to hand with our presumptuous 
neighbor. We have borne these things quite long 
enough ; and if our general government will not pro- 
tect our hardy citizens of the frontier, we must do it 
for ourselves, and beat back the enemy to their own 
territory. 


The report by Mr. Daveis goes into a detailed ex- 
amination of the facts and history of the whole thing. 
It is temperately and cleverly done; and we avail our- 
selves of the two concluding paragraphs, to give our 
readers asummary view of the real state of the affair. 
We look to the general government with a strong and 
religious hope that we shall not be left to take the law 
into our own hands; but if it must be so—we look with 
certainty to the promptitude, cool courage and im- 
mediate determination of our State Executive, for a 
righteous and speedy assertion of our State power. 

«The result of this inquiry,” says Mr. Daveis, after 
finishing the history of the outrages that have been heaped 
upon our frontier-settlers by the British. *‘ from the justifi- 
cation advanced, is that the government of New-Bruns- 
wick recognizes the acts committed by her magistrates, 
and adopts them in all their bearings. It is now veenaee | 
understood, that the government of New-Brunswic 
claims to extend the laws of the province over a large por- 
tion of the territory of Maine. The operation is not 
merely left to inference. The design is not affected to be 
concealed. The pretension is publicly announced in offi- 
cial papers and communications, speaking the unequivocad 
language of the government. We have a frank exposition 
of the views which are entertained by the British Minister 
in this country, and the sentiments and spirit, which 
animate the Lieutenant Governor of New-Brunswick. 
The whole tract of countrs which has been the scene of 
late complaints, is challenged as being within the allegi- 
ance of His Britannic Majesty, under his sovreignty and 
jurisdiction, and subject to the municipal regulations and 
control of his government. No persons are considered 
as lawfully residing therein, except by the authority or 
sufferance of the Provincial Government. No inhabitants 
of this territory, whatever time they have been on, are 
deemed to be possessed of any estate therein, except by 


virtue of the provincial laws. No residents are entitled 


‘| to acquire any rights in real estate, except British subjects. 





In both papers, Bentham is alluded to (p. 163, 168.) 2, 


All other eccupants of the soil are treated as trespassers 
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and intruders. All other inhabitants are hable to the dis- 
abilities of aliens ; and to the restrictions imposed upon 
their actions, intercourse, and industry, by the enactments 
of provincial legislation ; and likewise in respect to the 
right of bearing arms. Every American citizen is required 
to report himself within two months after his arrival, to a 
regimental quarter-master, and is subjected to an annual 
assessment for the maintenance of the provincial militia. 
The residue of the territory, excepting such sinall portions 
as raay be parcelled out, is reserved as crown lands ; and 
trees are forbidden to be cut among the Royal Forests, 
upon the penalty of the province laws Grants and licen- 
ses are withheld or suspended for profound considerations. 
In other respects the authority and laws ofthe province 
are putin active operation, and asserted in full vigor. 
Thuis description is to be understood as applying to a large 
part of the State of Maine. 

The consequence is, that the class of cases concerning 
which the government of Maine 1s anxious to extend its in- 
quiry, is not considered as coming within the scope of her 
constitutional care and cognizance. The individuals, on 
whose behalf her solicitude :s excited, are intruders upon 
lands not within the State of Maine. Although citizens of 
that State, they have put themselves out of its power, and 
lay no longer claim to its protection ; but are liable to be 
dealt with only according to the laws of New-Brunswick, 
and placed under its provincial police, This 1s the broad 
ground taken by the government of that province. While 
it is certain that no undue severity of motive can be attri- 
buted to the superior Executive of New-Brunswick, it is 
equally apparent that the provincial government under- 
takes to exercise in all respects the rights of the most in- 
contestible jurisdiction. 

The facts are shortly these: Citizens of Maine and 
others, settled on lands, surveyed and granted by its au- 
thority, living within its ancient and long-established lim- 
its, are subjected to the operation of foreign laws. These 
are applied to them in the ordinary course of civil process, 
in taking away their property, and also their persons 
American citizens in this State are proceeded against as 
aliens, for sedition and other offences and misdemeanors 
against the crown of Great Britian ; and one of them, a 
grantee of Massachusetts and Maine, seised on the land 
granted, remainsin prison on charges of that description. 
A portion of this State, of considerable magnitude, is thus 
actually incorporated into the adjoining province ; and his 
Excellency, the Lieutenant Governor, a person of great 
virtue, is unable from his situation, to afford the explana- 
tions which these acts obviously require, except to those 
under whose orders he is placed, or with whom he is 
obliged to correspond.,”’ 


P.S. Since this was written, the general govern- 
ment, through the Chief Magistrate of the Union, has 
taken a step, which goes far to justify our confident- 
ly-expressed belief both in the energy and promp- 
titude of our federal executive. He has demanded 
the release of Baker, and with it, indemnity. 


LAND AGENT. 


The Vindication of the land agent,and a Reply to that 
vindication, “both anonymous and published by— 
we know not whom, are now before us ; but after a 
good deal of consideration, we have concluded not to 
meddle with them. It would require much time, and 
more knowledge of the subject, than we have, to 
do justice to all parties ; and beside we have a chief 
magistrate who will assuredly do his duty, without 
fear or favour. The difference in the style of the 
two pamphlets however is remarkable. The vindi- 
dication is full of petulance and a sort of newspaper 
sliltishness; and the writer goes aside from his path 
to attack the quakers. Now though we are not a 
quaker, having been turned out of the society, neck 
and heels, at the south, for certain heterodox notions 
about worldly affairs; we love the quakerstoo much, 
and respect them too much, not to say that they are 
among the last people in the world to be sneered 
at, in this part of the country. Here they are labori- 
ous good men, who do their duty, and encourage oth- 
er people to do theirs. And moreover, we are de- 
cidedly opposed to meddling with people’s religious 
faith, under pretence of stating an account-current. 




















The Rep1y to the VinvicarTion is written, with two 
or three exceptions, very temperately and forcibly. 
We give the concluding paragraph. 


“Thave taken a rapid, but I trust a satisfactory view 
of the whole ground, which has been gone over in my 
remarks, and the General’s ‘‘ Vindication,’’ and I trust 
no one will hereafter charge me with being alibeller. 1 
am not conscious of having said anything I have not prov- 
ed Gen. Irish, (for 1 wish itto be remarked, I have 
every where considered him as the author of the ‘ Vindi- 
cation,’’) has even called me a‘ hireling slanderer,in the 
employ of the trespassers.’’ It is not worth while, to 
bandy words with the man in his employ, who wrote his 
** Vindieation,’’ by retorting the same language upon him. 
But I will say, I wrote the ** Remarks,’ and this ‘* Re- 
ply,”’ of my own free will and accord, without the pay, 
though not without the assistance of others. Gen. Irish 
complains that the ‘‘ Remarks’? were anonymous ; they 
were so ; yet my name was given him, when he requested 
it. As to this ** Reply,’’ as it consists mostly of proof of 
the ** Remarks,’’ no name is necessary. Gen. [rish need 
not be alarmed at this. If he wishes to commence a pros- 
ecution, which he threatened Mr. Bennoch with, he can 
take his choice of Penobscot County He can hardly hit 
upon a man, who will not acknowledge these pamphlets ; 
for every one knows the whole truth has not been told. 
I have not the honor to be so intimately acquainted with 
Gov. Lincoln, as ‘* Honestus’”’ assumes to be, yet I have 
at tities met with him ; my confidence in him is great, I 
think not misplaced. He has been frequently on the 
Penobscot waters, and I believe understands this subject 
well. I confess { should be disappointed were he to nom- 
inate Gen. Irish. {am not conscious of having said any 
thing which is not true, and therefore feel easy as to the 
result, be it as it may, knowing that I have done my duty.” 





PUFFERY. 

‘Mr. Sprague was born in Boston, October 26, 1791. 
He received his education at one of the public schools of 
that city; but, like Dryden and Sheridan, he did not 
exhibit at that period, any unusual marks of precoci- 
ty. On leaving school he obtained a situation in a mer- 
cantile establishment, and turned all the ardour of his 
mind to the pursuits of commerce.’’—WV. Y. Mirror. 

These are the things that make us so ridiculous 
abroad. And these are the things that make our 
worthiest and best men a laughing-stock, to all who 
are separated from them by an interval of six or eight 
years, or a distance of two or three hundred miles. 
Mr. Sprague—like Dryden and Sheridan !—did not 
exhibit at that period (when he was at a public school 
in Boston !) any unusual marks of precocity. Would 
you believe it ! 

Now Mr, Sprague isa very fine fellow, who has 
knocked off in the course of rather a long life, two or 
three tolerable orations, and about—if we are not 
mistaken—three or four hundred lines of respectable 
poetry ; and among them one line, which ought to be 
written with fire upon the front of the theatre it was 
made for— 

“ Young love with eye of tender gloom.” 

—a bit of pure and exalted poetry ; but nevertheless 
not enough to make it a very decent thing for us to 
talk of him in the same breath with Dryden and Sher- 
idan. We have a sincere and hearty relish for the 
fine things that Mr. Sprague has put on paper, and 
we are willing to add that if he had given himself up 
altogether to literature, he would probably have stood 
in the second or third rank of North-American poets— 
but how a man in his senses (out of Boston) should 
ever think of prattling about him in this style, is not 
only inconceivable to us, but would be to anybody 
else who should happen to know what Mr. Sprague 
is ;—a middie aged man, who has made altogether 
about as much literary stuff, asa ready writer should 
be able to throw off in a trip to the springs, ora holi- 
day romp in the dog-days, 

But Mr. “prague is a New-Englander. And here, 
as everybody knows, all our sticks are poles, all ow 
shops are stores, all our stones are rocks, and all our 
geese are swans—though all our Swans are not geese. 


MECHANICS OF PORBLAND, 


We do not know when we have been more gratified 
than we were just now, in looking over the constitu- 
tion of the Associated Mech of Portland. If they 
will but do what they have, by this constitution, more 
than half promised to do, we shall see a speedy and 
most beneficial change in the whole character of soci- 
ety here. Work will be better done, apprentices bet- 
ter behaved and better taught, happier and healthier; 
masters better able to instruct ; and the children of 
mechanics, instead of being set aside by the children 
of shopkeepers and lawyers—(one going to the second 
assembly, and the other to the first, in a republican 
country like ours)—wil] be brought into a direct, and 
to all parties a most advantageous fellowship with 
them. The better educated and the better behaved 
will improve the others ; and they who earn their 
bread will cease to feel, as they donowand_ will con- 
tinue to feel, if there be not a speedy change in their 
habits of industry and study,—a secret and subduing 
deference for finer coats, a smaller and a whiter hand, 
or a more fashionable air,—in other words—a more 
idle and helpless and preposterous air; for what can 
be more preposterous than the absurd carriage of our 
gentlemen, whose capital and credit are all upon their 
backs at the same time ; who would be utterly help- 
less if they were thrown upon their own resources for 
a day, and who would starve to a certainty, in a very 
improved state of the world, or if any important 
change were to take place in their immediate neigh- 
borhood. 

We are no levellers—we have no desire to depress 
the well educated, but to /ift up the uneducated. 
We are elevators therefore, not levellers. We would 
establish equality (as far as the God of nature, and the 
accidents of birth will admit) by building up, not by 
overthrowing. But, while we acknowledge that tal- 
ents, and wealth, and education, not only do, but 
ought to give people advantages over the weak, the 
poor, and the uneducated ; and that, after all, how- 
ever republican a well educated, sensible man may 
be, as he cannot enjoy himself long in the society of a 
vulgar uneducated man, he will naturally aveid him, 
and seek that of others who have sentiments and 
views more resembling his own—we do not see why 
they should be separated forever, they and their chil- 
dren’s children ? It isa part of the natural constitu- 
tion of things, that the well educated, and well be- 
haved, should govern those who are neither ; and 
therefore it is that we would have our brethren, who 
do their duty in life, and work for their living, well 
educated and well behaved—able to take their part 
everywhere and anywhere; not only in town-meet- 
ings, but in the councils of the nation. There is no 
reason on earth why the great business of our govern- 
ment should be done by lawyers. On the contrary, 
there are many, and most powerful reasons why it 
should not be done by lawyers. They have a direct 
interest in multiplying laws and in making them diffi- 
cult and obscure ; that is, in multiplying legal snares, 
man-traps, and pitfalls for society. Their whole course 
of education rather unfits, than fits them for legisla- 
tion, whatever it may do toward the occasional word- 
ing of a paragraph. ‘There is hardly an instance on 
record of a distinguished lawyer making a figure in a 
legislative assembly. ‘The great Erskine lost himself 
immediately and forever, on crossing the threshold ; 
Pinkney was overlooked—or did nothing ; Copley 
was very so-so—Scarlett nobody—Denman—ditto, 
in the British Parliament, and so with a multitude 
more who are distinguished at the bar. But Brough- 








am who is no lawyer, has made a figure in Parlia- 
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ment, and chiefly for that very reason ; and so with 
Mr. Clay, and so with Webster—who, after all, is no 
such very profound lawyer, though a tolerable states- 
man, a good speaker, and a great political leader. 
But there is another reason why lawyers should not 
be suffered to do the business of the nation—they are 
always of one side or the other ; they cannot be im- 
partial, They get their bread by long speeches—and 
thev all know (whatever they may say to the contra- 
ry) that their constituents, whom they regard as their 
clients, would rather lose a case and have a long 

* speech for their money, than gain it by a short one.— 
Let a lawyer get up and talk for halfa day about no- 
body knows what, and his client will be delighted with 
him, and go away, though he has lost the case, and 
trumpet him to the four corners of the earth ; telling 
everybody how zealous he was, and how completely 
he made the case his own—in other words, how en- 
tirely he became a party to all the bad feeling of his 
dient. He will attribute the loss to the judge, to the 
jury, to the witnesses, or the law—to every thing and 
anything indeed, but the man who made a long speech 
in his favor. On the contrary, let him gain his case by 
a speech of three words, and he will go away dissatis- 
fied with himself and everybody else, but chiefly with 
his lawyer; declaiming with every breath he draws, 
that he had wasted the money he gave to engage an 
able advocate; and saying, peradventure, that any- 
body, the youngest boy at the bar could have done as 
much; thatethe case only required to be stated, to be 
decided in his favor—so perfectly clear was it; and 
that another time he should save himself the money, 
either by making a speech for himself, or by employing 
somebody who wouldn’t ask so much. The lawyers 
know all this—even though they may not know they 
know it; and after they get into a legislative hall, they 
behave accordingly. 

Two or three of the most efficient men ever sent to 
Congress, were merchants—Lloyd of Massachusetts, 
and Smith of Maryland. They are not long talkers; 
they do not go there to make speeches for the news- 
papers—nor to earn their living by the gift of the 
gab. You would not be able to hire them at six 
dollars a day, to argue week in and week out for six 
months together, about the relationship of the hypo- 
tenuse of a right-angled triangle, to the distance be- 
tween time and space. In a word, they are not law- 
yers,and what is yet worse, young lawyérs. But 
why are there no mechanics in congress?—why so 
few, if any in our State legislature ? Or in other 
words, why are not the sons of our merchants, and 
shopkeepers, and mechanics, so educated, ‘as to be 
able to govern themselves without employing other 
boys who are good for nothing but to make speeches 
in a debating society ; or to play cards, night after 


we say, why mechanics should feel any particular de- 
ference for such people; nor why they should consent 
to belong to an inferior class of society. Let them 
educate themselves and their children, and they will 
be before another generation is over, what they might 
have been half a century ago—the first, because the 
most useful class of our country (except the farmers. ) 





FRENCH, GERMAN AND DUTCH PAPERS, 


Again we have to thank our young friend, Mr. 
Buckingham, of the Courter, for a considerable num- 
ber of Foreign Gazettes. We have looked into them, 
and should we on further examination discover any 
materials that would be likely to interest the public, 
we shall give them either a translation ora summary. 
But whether we do this or not, we are greatly oblig- 
ed to Mr. B.—whose good temper by the way is be- 
ginning to do that with us, which all the hard names 
in the world, or hard knocks would never do. 





BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 


It must be gratifying for all who rightly understand 
the interest of our great commonwealth of republics, 
to see the progress the high-spirited men of the south 
are making in their great plans of internal improve- 
ment ; and they who have once visited Baltimore, 
even though they may not have abided there long 
enough to understand the worth of her energetic peo- 
ple, must enjoy the prospects that would appear to be 
opening anew about her path. She has been the most 
enterprizing city in the union—she may be so again ; 
though just now, New-York is the foremost in the glo- 
rious competition of State with State, and city with 
city. 





LOVELL’S ARITHMETIC AND KEY. 

We have to thank our friend, the author, for a copy 
of his “ Inrropucrory AritHMeErtic,” prepared for 
the pupils of the Lancasterian School, at New-Haven; 
of which he is the principal ; and for the Key thereto, 
prepared for the use of the Monitor, in a separate 
volune. We knew Mr. Lovell some years ago, 
when he had charge in connexion with Mr. Jones, 
under the eye of Mr. Lancaster himself, of the Lan- 
casterian Schoo! at Baltimore ; and for that reason, 
though we have not yet examined the work, as we 
intend to do hereafter, we are willing to say that we 
have so high an opinion of Mr. Lovell’s good faith, 
talents and experience, that we shall be greatly disap- 
pointed if itdonot prove a sort of desideratum in 
large schools. 





We give the following a place with sincere pleas- 
ure. It certainly would be unfair to attack, even by 
hints, or insinuations, the character of any faith, or the 
followers of any faith, without allowing them to meet 
us on our own ground. But still—though we ac- 
knowledge this, and are determined to do nothing 
unfair, we are also determined to have no controver- 
sy on subject in our paper ; and shall be deter- 
mined about articles of a religious nature, just as we 
are about others. If they are likely, in owr opinion, 
to do more than mischief, they will appear. 
not—not. Brevity and style are both tobe included 
in our estimate of utility, however. 


** Mr. Neat—One of your friends (who thinks he may 
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Occasion is not sought in this article to challenge you 
to enter, or remain, on the field of religious controversy ; 
for it is much doubted whether a balance of good will be 
derived from it, to yourself or to the public; but it is 
asked, that provided you continue the habit of adverting 
to any religious party or individual ; or to any of their 
customs or principles, the evil may be lessened ; or at least 
that a portion of your readers may not have a fair occasion 
to charge you with want of candour. These remarks have 
rather a future than a retrospective application, and as 
this communication is not of unreasonable length, it is 
hoped and expected, that you will give it a place, together 
with your answer, in your next number.’’ H. G. 
Portland March 13th, 1828. 

P.S. We had some idea of adding a few remarks 
in relation to the article which appeared in the Par- 
riot of March 8th; but on further consideration 
have concluded to say nothing more than this of it— 
namely, that we very much like the temper of the ar- 
ticle, =< are obliged to the writer for his good opin- 
10n,.—. 





BRITISH MINISTRY. 

It is much to be feared that Great Britain is on the 
eve of certain very material, if not perilous changes. 
The present ministry are compounded of the most 
contradictory elements ; and they have at their head 
beyond all doubt the most unpopular man in the 
British Empire. Wellington is hated by the people; 
and the very soldiers and officers that served with 
him, hate him. He is hated and despised—laughed at 
as a statesman, ridiculed for his arrogance, and de- 
tested for his brutal profligacy ps the well educated 
part of the whole population. Hitherto it has been 
as much as the Aristocracy, with all their power, were 
able to do, backed with daily allusions to the over- 
throw of Napoleon, and the affair of Waterloo, to 
keep him in tolerable favor with the British public. 
Even George the fourth was lately roused to rebuke 
his presumption ; and but for the death of the Duke 
of York, which most assuredly has shaken his mind to 
his very foundations, and the death of Canning,which 
has left him with no efficient co-operator in the work, 
he would never have consented to forgive the arro- 
gant misbehaviour of the Duke of Wellington, in 
throwing up as he did at the time of Canning’s ap- 
pointment, an office which had been left vacant by 
the oldest brother of the king; and which was bestow- 
ed upon Aim as a mark of the highest possible favor. 
So true is all this, that we cannot even yet believe in 
his being seriously put forward fora station of such 
portentous accountability. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Review or Dr. Gopman, will appear next week-— 
if nothing extraordinary happens. 

We thank Paiio-Zewnas for the approbation he has 
been pleased to express ; but inthe present state of the 
affair, we hold it best not to publish his letter. Our plan 
however will not be departed from, unless we ourselves 
should be visited by a material change of sentiment and 
opinion. 

The anonymous “ subscriber,’’ who enclosed one dol- 
lar, is informed that the grievances of which he complains, 
will be inquired into, hereafter ; and that, if they are 
found to concern the public, they will be treated accord- 
ingly—but the YANKEE does not receive pay for per- 
forming such duties. The dollar may be reclaimed there- 
fore ; if it is not, it will be handed over to the Gymnasi- 
um, as a public charity. 

The fair Editor-ess of the Bower oF Taste, whose 





night the whole season through, af» their boarding- 
house? We are nolevellers, we say again. We ac 
knowledge that men of cultivated minds cannot be 
made to associate freely and continually with the un- 
educated and semi-barbarous ; but they need not 
be, and should not be, especially in our government, 
separated and set apart from them as they are. It 
would be better for all, if they were thrown more to- 
gether ; and we see no reason on earth why mechan- 
ics, or the children of mechanics should be allowed to 
feel that they who do nothing for their bread and 
who would become the paupers of a neighborhood, if 
they were not the paupers of a family; or that they 
who live by the misfortunes or diseases of society, 
like professional men (those moral barometers, 
whereby the unhealthiness of a country is so faithful- 
ly indicated)—we do not see any reason on earth, 

















pretty fairly use the term, though directly opposed to you 
on one important subject) hereby enquires whether your 
paper is open to a discussion of points pertaining to serious 
religion, or as you would say, enthusiastic religion, and its 
friends, so far as you touch the subject yourself, either by 
direct remarks, or plain hints or insmuations. 

To prevent the need of a second application on this sub- 
ject, whatever may be your reply, 1 remark further, that 
the pur; of discussion is much better answered when it 
is wholly conducted in the same paper—both sides of the 
argument being in this case equally brought before the 
public, not only as to the general publicity, but as _rela- 
ting to each individual reader. This course will be consist- 
ent with your general habit, and it is thought also, is what 
the public willexpect of you. It is hoped your answer 
will be in the affirmative, and that as editor, you will not 
reject any such replies, if civilly expressed, except from 
the objection of great length ; and in this case you might 
yourself give a fair abridgment. The objection of a faul- 
ty or feeble style in such communications, not being edi- 
torial, could not in these respects injure the character of 
your paper. 


lithography we admire very much, is mistaken in two mat- 
ters referred to in her last. The Magician’s Visiter was 
not written by us (Perhaps we were suspected because we 
spoke so well of it,) and the young ‘‘gentleman”’ alluded 
to ina dry-good store, was not keeping shop, as the 
bower has it, pour passer letems, but for bread ; nor 
was he a bit of a young gentleman. 





ERRORS.—In Otho p. 68. We corrected the following error ahout five 
times—more or less.—It should be Fiedrich not Frederich, nor Friederich. 

Dutchess—we said exactly the reverse of what we intended to say uot long 
ago. It should be dutchess ; and it should not be Duchess, 











. 
In this town, on Thursday evening last, by Rev. Mr. Rand, Mr. Garret H. N- 
Taylor, to Miss Sarah 8. fi. White-—On Sunday evening last, hy Rev. Mr. 
Ripley, Mr. Jeremiah O’Brien, to Mrs. Martha Ash. 





. : DIED 

In North Yarm 13th, inst. Mrs. Lucy Ring, w 

anda TA Capt. Levi Lasiag, eel St 
InS Berwick, Andrew Emery, Esq. 

At Sea Mr. Royal Cook, of this town, on 

Wa. Osborne, bound from 

in a gale and drowned, 


ife of Mr. Andrew Ring, 
years. 
ed 45 years. 

27th, of Jan. on board of bri 
Charleston, §.C. to Havre, was swept over 
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SHELLEY. 


Of this extraordinary young man, little or nothing is 
known either in this country, or in the country of his 
birth, except among a few of the most gifted of the age 
But those who do know him, know that Byron was largely 
indebted to him for a good many of his bravest, and boldest, 
and tenderest thoughts. He had also, we have heard Mr. 
W. West, the American painter say this—he had also the 
most wonderful-looking head ever seen alive on our earth; 
it was downright sculpture—the sculpture, not of man, 
however, but of God , and they that knew him were afraid 
in his presence. Whatever he thought or did was poetry, 
his every look was poetry—a dreaming, vast, shadowy 
and mysterious poetry. He died ashe lived—the reality 
of what Byron affected to be ; a man with little or no 
sympathy for the creatures of earth ; and uplifted by the 
inward consciousness of immortal strengt!., above the sym- 
pathy of all but one or two. The following is an extract 
from one of hisshort Poems. Of the deeps’ untrampled 
floor, and of the whole of the two first Stanzas, we dare 
not trust ourselves to speak as they deserve. 

The other three ure published not on account of their 
poetry,—for saving a large part of the fourth and a very 
small part of the fifth, they are dead prose, touched here 
and there into life, by the accidental flash or sweep of a 
master’s hand,—but to show the whole in their integrity. 
They are not like thetwo first stanzas, *‘ o’er informed’’ 
with poetry, as the beautiful face mentioned by Mr. Pink- 
ney in the picture song, was ‘‘o’er informed with loveli- 
ness.”’ 

The two following lines however, ought not to be passed 
over. They are such as aschool-boy would deserve to be 
whipped for. The thoughts are well enough to be sure, 
and one of the two is beautiful; but both are murdered in 
the music. 

“ The City’s voice itself is soft, like Solitude’s.” 
And, 
“To me that cup has been dealt in another measure:” 

One of which we are to read, 

“ The City’s voice itself—Is soft like Solitude’s.” 
And the other, 
To me that cup has been—Dealt in another measure. 
STANZAS. 
[By Percy Byscue SHELLEY.) 

The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 

The waves are dancing fast and bright, 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 

The purple noon’s transparent light : 
Around are unexpanded buds ;— 

Like many a voice of one delight, 
The winds, the birds, the ocean floods, 

The City’s voice itself is soft, like Solitude‘s. 


1 see the deep’s untrampled floor 
With green and purple sea-weeds strown ; 
I see the waves upon the shore, 
Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown : 
I sit upon the sands alone, 
The l:ghtning of the noon-tide ocean 
is flashing rounded me—and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion. 
How sweet ! did any heart now share in my emotion. 


Alas I have not hope nor health, 
Nor peace within, nor calm around, 
Nor that content, surpassing wealth, 
The sage in meditation found, 
Who walked with inward glory crowned: 
Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure ; 
Others I see whom these surround— 
Smiling they live, and call life pleasure ; 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 


Yet now despair itself is mild, 
Even as the winds and waters are ; 
T could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away my life of care, 
Which I have borne, and yet must bear, 
Till death, like sleep, might steal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 


Some might lament that I were cold, 
As I, when this sweet day is gone, 
Which my lost heart, too soon grown old, 
Insults with this untimely moan ; 
They might lament—for I am one 
Whom men love not—and, yet regret, 


THE VANKEE. 


Uulike this day, which when the sun 
Shall on its stainless glory set, ‘ 
Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet. 


OTHiO—A TRAGEDY. 
(Continued from our last.) 


Scene Il. Sunset-+a large gothic hall--view of 
battlements from an open y indow : Banners and armour 
about : HermMAwnn lying on a couch,- «partially recover- 
ing and relapsing into forgetfulness, during the scene : 
Priest standing over him, as in conversation. 


Priest. And then my lord he broke his sword, they 
say, 

And suffered all our men to gather round, 

As if he had forgotten where he was— 

And what, and why, he was beset ; and then— __ 

Herm. And then was taken !-- Yes, I knew it all— 


Priest. The lady comes, my lord.— 

Herm. What lady, father? 

Priest. The lady Eva—( Voices heard approaching ) 
Herm. Ah, I know that voice ! 


Eva ! my gentle one---+-thy haughty eyes, 
That look so strangely--father, where am I ? 
(Enter Eva and Sara.) 

Eva. My lord,I come to----father ! how is this ? 

How wild and sorrowful, he looks----I feare++-L+++s 

Ye did not tell me this— 

Priest. Nay do not weep ; 

I pray thee lady, do not ; *tis unmeet 

At such an hour as this ; an hour of pride, 

And victory and joy---+-a bridal day— 

Eva. A bridal day ! Oh, no! 

Priest. Nay comfort thee ; 

Sweet lady ; do not tremble so--look up, 

And be prepared, I pray thee— 

Eva. Father, I— 

I am prepared ; and yet, I hope the prince 

Will not arrive to-night. I cannot bear 

A bridal such as this: I feel a deep, 

And mournful apprehension ; and my heart 

Is heavy with -+-indeed, I know not what— 

Priest. Poor child !— 

Herm. Tis Eva, father, is it not ? 

I do not see her face. I cannot hear 

Her low, sweet voice----’tis like a dream to me ; 

And yet I feel a smooth, continual thrill, 

Pass through my hair, as if her gentle hand 

Had been subduing me to sleep-+-and I-- 

O, I have slept so quietly |— 

Eva. My lord !— 

Herm. Dear Eva! Where art thou ?--I’m all alone— 

Eva. Heaven bless thee, Hermann ! 

Herm. Ah, thour’t there, again ! 

I pray thee, dearest, put thy hand once more, 

Upon my head---I feel a heavy pain----I-+- 

Nay do notleave me yet,—I cannot bear 

To have thee go--+-I cannot sleep--- 

I—I—I know not where I am—that flash !— 

Why Eva, (starting up) howis this ?- - - Our wedding 

night ; 

The young bride “ll in tears ! her hair unbound ; 

My trampled armour, too !—my helmet shorn ! 

O—I remember now. And art thou safe ! 

Quite safe, dear Eva! Righteous heaven, be praised ! 
Priest. Weep, daughter weep ! these tears of thank- 

fulness 

Become thy beauty, well-+my lord ! my lord ! 

That sudden paleness o’er thy face, again— 

Eva. Dear Herman !— 
Herm. Yes—I know that I am pale— 

My blood is in confusion. I can hear 

The trumpet blowing yet ; and see, as ’twere 

My banners ru‘fing in the smoke ! my troop 

Contending for thee, Eva !---and my heart 

Is full of solemn and profound concern— 

How strangely we’ve escaped ! Were Otho here— 
Priest. Red Otho here ! that savage desperate man ! 
Eva. I pray thee father ! do do not speak of him ! 

It frights my very soul, I cannot bear 

To hear thee name his name ; I pray thee, do not ! 
Herm. Tremendous Otho ! would I had thee here ! 

For though I stooped to thy encountering arm 

I feel no hatred here : I only feel 

As if our knighthood were abashed before thee ; 

As if—but what became of him, at last ? 


Priest. He’s here. 

Herm. How here ! 

Priest. A prisoner. 

Herm. And alive ! 

Priest. Alive, my lord--+-+unhurt- --unharmed.— 


Herm. And here ?++++ « 


EEE 


Eva. fi cannot be. ‘Tis noi in man, to bear 


}Such everlasting hatred. Have I not 


Sent heralds to him ; praved to know what I, 
Ormy great ancestry had done to him, 
Or his mystezious race— 
Herm. And yet, he would !— 
Have torn thee, Eva, from our circling arms ; 
Yea from the bridal couch !--+-+-dread Otho here ¢ 
Eva. Thy looks are frightful, Hermann ;—can it be ' 
That we’re beset so fearfully as this— 
Or art thou wandering, dearest ?-+-art restored ? 

Herm. Quite—quite—I tell thee—save that now and 

then, ‘ ; 
A sort of shadow falls, and weighs awhile, 
On all material things, until they seem 
To change and alter, like the eyes we love. 
Eva. “Nay, do not look so brightly ; do not—we— 
Our father here, and I—we’ve been afraid— 
Herm. (Cheerfully) UVve wandered in my talking, 
have I ?— 
Priest. Yes. 
Eva. And looked so deadly pale and sorrowful ; 
And held me by the hand so piteously — 
That I--+-I wept aloud— 
erm. Forgive me, Eva ; 

The chill of superstition was upon me. 
I thought that he had conquered ; and that I, 
And thou, dear woman, were imprisoned—chained— 
Nay, nay—be not afraid—I’m well-—quite well : 
And yet, there’s here a dark presentiment ; 
A heavy apprehension, that our dream’ 
Will be fulfilled at last— 
Priest. 
Eva. 


Last week we told Aspasia what we would do— 
and therefore we do it. e wants nothing but prac- 
tice and a better courage to do some very good poe- 
try. We have preserved all we could, ia justice to 
Aspasia,—ouiselves, and our reader:. 
** A wife with an infant (a fortnight old) in her arms, 
left her husband’s side m the night.—In the morning the 
husband picked the child from the sea-weed with his own 
hand.—The search for the lady proved ineffectual for a 
time, and several circumstances led to the hope that she 
might still be on land. She was at length found floating 
upon the “ waters of the mighty deep.” The following 
was written as expressive of the husband’s feelings during 
the horrors of suspense.”’ 
** Could reason leave thee in an hour like this, 
To choose the billow’s bosom for thy head ? 
- * 


* * = « 


A dream ! 
Fulfilled ? 





Yet iet not hope around me fling 

One ray—if it must fade again ; 

Altho’ my heart in every string, 

Still vibrates to yon roaring main— 
* * * * * 


I'd lay me down on yonder wave 
And let the ocean o’er us sweep— 
. * * ” . 


My God! where is thy mercy ? where 

Thy love to us of earth—my God ! 

Do thou forgive me that I dare 

To doubt thy love or murmur at thy rod. 
. . . = . 


‘* Thy will be done—my heart is bent 
To bear the worst, if God ordain— 
Those blessings, which his goodness !ent, 
Tis but his goodness takes again; 

Oh God! yet grant me one low prayer, 
Nor this new tie to duty sever; 

Still let this infant live to share 

It’s father’s love —his sorrows never. 


Portland, March. AspPasta. 





TO sU''SCRIVERS, 

We thank S. A. L. for his note in the Evening Pulle- 
tin, respecting the missing numbers of the Yankee ; and 
beg him as well as our other subscribers to keep us informed 
on the subject—paying their own postage ; and they shall 
be supplied, if possible with the deficient numbers, e.ther 
at no charge or at charge just sufficient to cover the «ost. 

We are quite certain that we have neither negligence, 
nor wilfulness, nor dishonesty to lay at the door of the 
Portland Post office ; but if these things continue at Bos- 
ton, or e!sewhere, we will have an inquiry mstituted at 
head-quarters. 
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He would have torn thee from the altar, love--+ 


EASTPORT—Enoch lisicy. 
BUCKFIELD—Zadoc Long. 
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